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\ This prpgraa is^ called Iroject iSSlSI« ASSISI is an 

acrontK Altermatitre Strategies and Services for Itprofing Science 
Teaching. ASSlS^Sl is inTOlved in teacher education (both i&tervice and 
preserTice), stuient prograiSr and coisonlty relations, model 
cpnfists of five lev€lsi (i) the coordinating staff i (2^ th* 
consultiDg and ad tS^sory groups ; (3) resfarch and derelopi€^«l {^) \ 
l^oqraas; and C5J the regional center sirvice poiiitilltiis 
char a^priiing this project include coordicaticc of prograas/^ 
educfrtio^l needs assessient/ tfurriculua and prograi devsJo|i€nt#, and. 
an instructional rfaterials center* The aijcr activity of ASSlSl has 
b#tfn the' assistance provided to schoolf f or directly iBpleaenting pr 
revising aajor science cnirriculua prograa? ifa lova^ schccls. / 
CAuthor/BB) t 
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A MODEL SUPPGftT PRCteRAM FOR THE- IMPROVEMENT. OF SCIENCE TEACHING ■ 



. . Fro j&dt, ASSIST Is a concept for scatawide improvement of aclance ^edu^ 
cation In the State of Iowa In the United States. ASSIST is an, acronym for' 
Alternative Strategies and Se^lces^for Improving Science Teaching, CooperMlon 
among the various agencies ^nd persons Involved with education In Iowa Is 
central to .tha-ProJect ASSIST concept. Although the physical headquarters- ^ 
for Prolect ASSIST Is located as part of the Science Education Center at ^ 
Tha University of Iowa, the three other unlyersitles are also directly Involved. 
'Representatives from all twenty-^slx private colleges in Iowa with teacher ^' 
educ'atlon programs are a vital part of the pre-service Improvement effort ' ' 
^Bjamll providing some staff for In-servlce programs. Personnel trom the 
' State Departnient -of Pubjllc Instructlqn have been directly involved in all 
^phases of the development of the Prolect ASSIST concept ind Its operation 
from 1973 to^p^-esent. The fifteen Area Education Agencies, . (A. E. A, ) are ( 
Central In terms of coordinating regional actlvitijes, providing communication 
wlth^'schdols^ and providing sites for meetings and workshops , ^ In mar^y In - 
stanch the A.E.A. units employ coordlnatorr of science, mathematics/ and 
social studies. In some cases the ^larger .school systems with sttject, area 
coordlrtators provide similar ser^iices for their specific districts 

Proi^ct ASSIST is a mega-concept in that It attempts to consider 
educational imp^rovement efforts at all academic levels and in all 5acet# 
of society. Schools represent a primary means fc?r affecting society as 
« whole, while being supported financially Ay the society v Hence^; the 
Involvement of all people in Ppoject ASSIST is a central goal for the cQpcept. ^ 
Schools m^ait pes^ple. ^- teachers, counselors, adm.inistrators , to be sure -^j . 
but most of all schools m^an students who refiresent the total of society. 
There- are three maior areas of the ASSIST thrust, ^ These include teafcher 
education (both in=servlce and >re-servicq) , stulent prograins, and community 
relations. At the ASSIST headquarters a materials center and a center for 
fevaluation^are primary activities in addicion^to the adminisfrative ^framework 
for the effort. Figure 1 represents a pictorial view of Project 4SSIST4^^ 
a model for improving scleny education in Iowa. . ' 

The model consists of five levels: 1) tfre Coordinating Staff, 2) 
the Consurfing-Advisory Groups, 3> Research and ^DevMopment , 4) Programs, 
including Teacher Education^ StudGnt, Community Related, arid 5) the Regional 
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latlons'iiip 



Srs.-, The level relatlonslt^p Is designed to Indicate a floW of "information, 
^fe'ts, and -needs from the regions Into the coordinating staff, who act upoi^ 
the fuggest ions of the consulting-advisory groups and direct the regional 
Infonwtionrto the .research and development team. The research and developr 
,.«ent group assesses,, plans, and directs Implementation; develops soft and 
hardware supplies; ^provides curriculum materials' and evaluates the programs 
thai are designed regionally .^j- At any pqlnt In time regions can elect invol4e- 
Bent with the program^ indicated at the fourth level. 

^The major concepts and .service possibilities characterizing Project 
/sSlST, a model -for science currrculum improvement, "can be outlined as 

follows! 



Coordination of Proarams. Rather than to continue the operation 



of a number ^of isolated sfrlence education programs by various institutions 
th^ughout the -state, Project ASSIST establishes a consortium for the purpose 
of restructui^lng approaches to conmon problems. The increased communication 
and- manpower that stems from much cooperation make possible a much mOre 
dynamic and effective science program for the schools of Iowa. • 

2- Reslonal Involvement . That persons closely Involved with students 
and classroom activities should play a major role In the development of any , 
new approach to a more effective science program has been a basic "fprenise _ 
of Project ASSIST. Planning occurs in the respective regional centeri 
there,by Insuring a closer congruence between program development and i:he 
critical needs of the schools within a specific region. 

• - 3.. Xooperatlve Ef fort / The institutions of higher leafnlng through 
government funding, the Intermediate units (A.E.A.'s) with julic funding 
for special services to schools, and the local schools ' through their 'tegular 
Instructional and curriculum development budgets cooperate financially and 
professionally In the planning and Implementation of new programs or the 
reatructurfng of those now In existence. This cooperation Includes the 
following phases o£ development: 

Educational Needs Assesgment teams comprised of local school 
.representatives, A-.E.A. staff, and university evaluation specialists cUperate 
In conducting thorough assessments of the critical .education needs wltjhln 
given geographic regions. These, together with an assessment of the pkysical 
and' financial limitations within which specific schools must operate, serve 
as the htasi4 for 1) determining program objectives, 2) evaluating the effec- 
tiveness of existing programs, and 3) proposing curricular changes. 
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'b> ^^urrl€ulum and Prograqr B^velopment . With the he^ of unlve^ilty^ 
eonsultanC se^Kces and In-aervice programs housed at respective r^lonal 
eentersp the se^^clon* adaptati^, or development of curricula ^llow. 

v% ■ / 

Thage Ineorporatex&he reeonmendatlons of the needs assessment/team In order 
to provide a progr^^ultable to the specific school for It Is designed. 

The eatabllshmenc of Te"|lonal centers for curriculum development, adaptation, 
and school Implementatfo^ has the advantage of providing assistance from 
a nearby consortium membeifk, ^ ' ^ .. ■ ' 

4# Self Sustaining D^elopment /' The regional center functions to 
provide continuous rea^seasmi^| , replanning, and consultive services over ^ 
the years which ensux^es continirtusly viable and up-to-date science programs*. 
As federal f undinE^ecllnea the%l 1 



decline% the ^|orts ctintlnue as a normal of the 

, |K>peratlng budge^4 of the A,E. A* ■ s*|^^^onsortlum institut^ns, and local schools* * 
Here the cente^a provide invaluablA.^ources of data for researchers, oppor- 
tunltl^ for pre-service ihternshlps'^ -^nd a. continuing *close-worklng alliance 
between universities and schools, thereby enabling local schools to %eap 
a much fuller benefit from their university resources In terms of continued 
consul/tatlon and in-service education* 

5, Instructional Materials Center . Included in the preliminary 
'concept of Project ASSIST "was the tstabiishment of an instructional materials 
center at The University of Iowa. Here, those^materlals determined ess.^ntial 
\for program Implementation are assembled or manufactured ^d disseminated 

at the lowest possible costs^ Since the Mterials center works in -response - 

to the needs of Iowa* schools as reported by assessment te&ms, an efficient 
system of macerial supply is developed for the maximum benefit to participating 
schools. 

Project ASSIST was an outgrowth of training* programs for preparing 
science and mathematics supervisors conducted in Academic xS&t Institutes 
(AYI) at The University of Iowa during 1969-72* The 1973^74 AYI program 
was changed, into a Leadership pevelopment Conference" (LDP) with encouragement 
by NSF staff aimed toward initiating a systems or comprehensive project 
for Iowa, The LDP funding was critical in promoting the dialogue, the effort, 
the agreements that led to Project ASSIST, In 1974 a new program. Instructional 
Improvement Implementat ic^n (III), was established by NSF. Project ASSISt 
was funded during 1974-76 as the largest single III project funded each year. 
The funding as an Impleraentation activity during 1974-76 resulted In significant 
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nu^ars of schools and^ teachers becoming Involved with awareness conferences 

and workshops designed, to assist with Implementing one or ^re of th# national 

^ __ ' * ■ 

programs. During the 1973-76 period the total NSF funding totaled nearly 

$600t000« Such funding for K-12 in-servlce teacher education activities 

was curtailed by NSF during 1976-77 because of problem with curriculum 

development and use df federal funds for'^teacher education exclusi^ly for 

curriculum implementation activities. It was because of this suspension 

of NSF programs that Project ASSIST was continued with a direct appropriation 

^by the Statji Legislature in Iowa. A total of $90,000 was added to the annual 

budgets of th^ Science Education Center to support the Project ASSIST staff 

and materials. As NSF funding resumed on a limited basis in 1977, additional 

NSF support for a local ecology project has continued. Project ASSIST 

as an integral part of the Science Education Center is now called Iowa- 

ASSIST as a designation paralleling other on^going programs in science 

education in Iowa.. ' 

The major activity of Iqwa-ASSIST has been the assistance provided 
to schools for directly implementing or revising major science curriculum' 
progr^ams in Iowa schools. Initially the program has provided more assistance 
with implementing science programs in elementary schools than in secondary 
schools. Major programs which have been emphasized include ESS, SCIS, SAPA, 
USHES, MAPS s and Science 5/13** Secondary programs in which assistance has 
been provided include ISCS, IPS, TPE, IAS, and ISIS.* Assistance Tias been 
provided in the areas of- mathematics and social studies as well* In addition, 
a K-12 Environmental Studies Program developed by lowa^ASSIST personnel 
has proven to be a desirable supplement to eKisting courses and programs. 

Staff teams for each curriculum program are formulated . Each of these ^ 
teams Is headed by a professor from The University of Iowa and includes 
local supervisors i key teachers, curriculum representatives ^ and professors 
from other colleges and universities (who are formally named University * 
Lecturers). ' • 



* _ 
NSF projects cited are: Elementary Science Study (ESS), Science Curriculum 

Improvement Study (SCIS) , Science A Process Approach (SAPA) , Unified Science 

and Mathematics for Elementary Schools (USMES) , Modular Activities Program 

in Science (MAPS), Intermediate Science Curriculum Study (ISCS), Introductory 

Physical Science (IPS) Technology^People=-Environment (TPE),, Interdisciplinafy 

Approach to Chemistry (lAC) , and Individualized Science Instructional System (IS 
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Typleally the progression of activity begins with an Awareness Conference 
(uauali^^or administrators and key teachers)* Following suph conferences, 
neetlngs with local teacher groups, community leaders, and ^jentral adminis- 
trators is hel^ after a decision to adopt a given program 1^ made. After 
such a decision teachers are ^ Invited to participate in a special" in-service ' 
Instructional program. Such a program includas a suimner Introductory workshop 
(usually two or three ^weeks in length) which are held at the regional center, 
.Such workshops are designed to provide an Introuction to the contents the 
organization, and the tMchlng strategies which 'charact eciae a given program. 
Following the sumfler workshop, a series of ln-=service meetings (usually six 
sessions each semester are scheduled each for a duration of three Hours) 
are plannedt In addition, schdol Intervisitatlons , staff visits^ and meetings 
In individual schools all represent Informal instructional strategies utiliEedt 
The use of the new materials in classrooms with students is central to the 
academic year phases Such classrooms represent the "laboratory" for the 
courses (s)* Typically each teacher participant earns six semester hours of 
graduate level credit for the summer and. the academic year sequence . In 
some instances the acadamlc year program is waived if th^ implementation effort 
does not require it* 

An important component of lowa-ASSIST Is^-the assessment and evaluation 
activities* A survey of national curriculum use in Iowa was conducted in 
1974 as a part of the LDP funding. The results of the follow^p study conducted 
In 1976 at the end of major NSF support for the implemedfSa^tion effort in^ica'tev 
that major numbers of schools and teachers have been affe^^d* Table 1 provides 
Information concerning teacher contacts as a result of Project ASSIST* It 
is apparent that the number of ^eachers affected has steadily increased during 
the five-year period* ■ ■ w 

ASSIST effects upon specific elementary programs are considered during 
the 1972-76 yeara in Table 2* Schools involved, teachers enrQlled^%nd 
students affected are viewed ciiteulatiy,ely for four programs dn addition to 
"Na miscellaneous category* It Is apparent that ASSIST wbrkshops produce 
significant effects* Of course^ it is apparent that this impact in teyms 
of spe^Jfic curriculum Implementation has decreased since NSF funding exclusively 
for this purpose. (Note decreases for specific curriculum workshops during 
1976-77 in Table 1.) Current studies are i^-x progress reRarding another issue 
related to rel^^lve success of the Implementation and change one, two, and 
three years following a given curriculum implementation in a school (Sheldon, 
in press) , , 5 " ^ 
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evaluation^ef fort has resulted In the collection of muth / 



dA^C^oncernlng thm Implementation strategies* Significant content achleve- 

seiit, has been measi^ed In students In each workshop concerned with each 

curriculum program (Wilson, 1976), ^Analysis of audio*-tapes has revealed ' 

, that students have developed significantly in terms of their ability to 

practice inquj.ry skills (Change 1977). Parti^^ants have grown significantly 

In terms of their perceptions of the nature of specific curricula arid the 

approached recoffimended in them, (Wilson , 1976). Measurements have illustrated 

aignlf leant changes in affective areas as well (Wilson, 1976). There is 

consideraCle evidence to suggest that lowa-ASSIST has been successful in 

€han#4frg teachers, their perceptions, their approaches to teaching science,; 

and their tLnowledge*. Follbw-up studies, continue to measure impact over a 

period of time. ' \ • 

"^^^^allow'-i^p activities concerning* cbntlnued use of the new programs 

have revealei further success of the project (Wilson^ 1977), Other studies 

of the et fectiveness of awareness conferences for teachers and adminisCrators 

have also illustrated lasting improvement (SheJ.don, in press and van den Berg, 

1977). . , ' ■ 

-I 

Successful or effective Implementation of national science programs 
is equated to continued use, expressed satisfaction with the program^ and ^ " 
continued change and growth. After five years with Project ASSIST as a mechanism 
for Ifflplementation of national programs, a series of generalizations are 
'possiMe. These observations may be impdttant for others pl^ to develop 

specific programs or strategies to foster more successful curriculum Imple- ' 
mentation. The Project ASSIST experiences in Iowa permit the following 
general observations* 

1) Longer periods of support, association, and assistance result in more 
effective Implementation; * 
- 2) Involvement of local administrative and supervisory s^aff in implementation 
process enhanced its success; 
3) Continued contact (visits, seminars, and newsletcers) with implementation 

staff enhances suGcess seems to be form of recognition;^ 
6) Encouraging teachers to adapt, expand,^ alter any curriculum results in 
f continuing success and growth; | 
5) Practice with self ^evaluation causes more change and successful devel- 



opment/lmplGmentation continued growth; 

Involvaeent with teachers in cUrricu^m development/implement^lon results 
Mi more of\ them pursuing further graduate work; 
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2} Staff teams during iDplemencatlon program enhances eooperaclqn and 

ehasfces for success (college, A.E*A*, currlGulura ^velopment, university); 

8) Multiple t«^chera Inyolved from a single school enhances Implamentatlon; 

9) Concern for vertical curricula planning (more thart*slngle grade level) 
results in moTm success than Implementing material for single course 
(broader yim^^^ less discipline centered); 

10) Involvement ofl teachers and leaders during summer period (one day to 
three jpieks) while free of other duties anc^- responsibilities results 

in more effective implementation than in-service efforts during academic 
year (even better., when sifflimer followed by contacts ^ semii^rSi^ etc, during ' 
academic year) ; ' 

11) Teacher and school Involvement with currlculumllvaluatlon and research 
tends to enhance impl^entatieln'; _ . . 

12) Implementation efforts deslgnCT for helping with solving perceived local 
Issues tends to be more suocessful than those designed for gaining use 
(discipleship) for given curriculum (perhaps it's only the developer 
that perceives a given program as an innovation); 

13) Implementation enhanced when consultive assistance and axemplary (as 
well as iHtexpenaive) materials are readily available; 

14) Involvement of In-service teacheps in specia^ prograins for tKe gifted 
and the handicapped ~ as team members -- enhances further cooperation 
Including research and continued curriculum improvement; 

15) - Involving in=sarvlc€^€achers as full partners in pre-serv^le^ prog^^ — 

enhances curriculum vdevelopment/implementatlon. 

Evaluation of program effectiveness continues* New parameters are 
^ Identified as tlie program changes each year, ASSIST as a major curriculum 
imp 1 erne n t a 1 1 0 n _gio d e 1 operated best during='#the 197^^76 period with direct 
NSF §\ipport for thaJ: purpose* Although ASSIST continues as a general 
Improvement program af feeing lafrge numbers ^of schools ^ teachers, and students ^ 
It is less effective as a curriculum implementation mechanism per se as 
new forces, new needs, new perspectives emerge. Although the expanded model 
Is exciting and attractive , a lesson with respect to curriciflum Implementatipn 
is obvious. If such^ a program Is to operate in a given geographical area, - 
outside funding keeping the model in focus as well as providing recpgnition 
for schools and teachers is desirable. However, the question remains i ^ 
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Was^the dacrease In schoal and tether Involvement with currlculum^dmplemen- 
tatioii pgr mm beyond 1976 a refle^yiion of funding and national direction? 
Or, im fcliere a saturation factor Involved? Are there teachers and schools 
vhieh oannot be reached even wlth-an Implementation program such' as Project 
ASSIST? V 
Other questions also ramalni Is an Improvement program such as Project' 
lSSIST limited In its potential when It focas&s so exclusively upon curriculum 
implementation? Are broader parameters more desirable In stimulating general 
improveBCnt 'in science t^teacHing? The developments beyond 1976 promise to 
' provide specific information in response to such questions. 

The new curr£^:ulv|m dfevelopmente of the 1970's are drastically different, 
from ^hose of the 1960's. Many of the programs funded in 1970 continue with 
field testing afld Initial distribution via regular commercial outlets* The 

new programs, including USMES, OBIS, HAP, HSP, afid ISIS* have beerf central 

=»_ _ ^ _ 

to the iDwa'-ASSIST program since 1976. The D^o^wm materials and the objectives 

of the program ^gpresent a revolution^ when cempared to the objectives *nd ^ 

the resulcing materials of the earlier national efforts in the U. S. * 

Perhaps a quick review of the perceived problems (often use^ as Justif 1= 

cation for further funding of national curriculum efforts) will reveal the 

current status of Idwa-ASSIST as a support mechanism for improving science 

teaching. The problems of the past national curriculum efforts have been 

identified bv^ several groups to include: 1) most group centered and teacher 

__-dlrec^ed^ -2) overemphasis on . 

in science; 4) one program for a^. students); 5) instructional goals not 

specified; and 6) lack popularity with students^ 

Recent curriculum developers sought corrections for these problems^. 

They have <^Hnre) developing materials to jtlleviate the shortcomings and 

* failures of tne earlier efforts- The new programs usually have* several 

common features including the following: 1) total instructional system developea; 



NSF pfpjects cited ar^ Unified Science and Mathematics for Elementary 
Schools (USMES), Outdoor Biology Instructional Strategies (OBIS), Health 
Activities Project (HAP), Human Science Program^ (HSP), and Individualized 



Science Instructional System <ISIS). 



.2) mtnlBini eoapatene^les Identified In advance; 3) provision for 
flMiblllty and gtudent choice; 4) basic units shorteri 5) applied and pure 
science lncluded| 6) prog^ram parts Independent ; 7) multlpla, pathways for 
neetlng object IvesV g) actl\M.tles fit student abilities and Interests | 9) 
no increased costs; and^lO) flexible management scheme, 

% Iowa ASSIST has evolved since ^ts inception* It Ip no longer reitrlcted/^ 
^primarily as a program for assisting schools with Implementing a given national 
eurrlcultui package. Instead It Is concer^d with a great variety of ajfctivltles 
more closely related to the functioof Identified In Figure 1 and descrsLbed 
earlier. ^lowa-ASSIST is a program^ based at The University x»f I^a dedicated 
to assisting communltltes , teachers , and Students improve programs, perceptions, 
and their own environments. Perhaps a favorite stor^ will help identify 
this view, - . J ' 

many know Sir Christopher Wren was commissioned to build the Cathedral 
of London. On ^n occasion Sir Christopher gelded to visit with workmen 
lAo wera busy in- the courtyard. He approached three workers— all Involved 
with the same activity but not in earshdt of each other. He asked each the 
same quaation, namely "What, sir, are you doing?*' The first man responded, 
"I'm cutting stones," The second responded, "I*ro building a wall,'* The 
third responded^ "I *ffi helping Sir Christopher Wren build the Cathedral of ^ 
London!" We need more teachers^ more schools, more communities that view 
^ their roles beyond a given course, beyond the total school program. We 
.nead^jBor^ who see- the -ult^ helpirfg shape the 

future of all manjcind. In a real sense, Iowa=ASSIST dedicated to the task 
of producing more "Cathedral builders." It is attempting to caupe people^ 
to think beyond their own disciplines, their own courses, and even the science 
curriculum per se . In sdme sense this "foal makes. some of the specific effort 
and some of the results reported here seem inconsequential. As we all assist 
with curriculum implementationywe all must keep the final product, l,e., a 
functioning human being in tomorrow's world,. In clear focus. 
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Studen^fl 
Aff^id 


Schools 
Involved 


Teachifs 
Enrelled 


Students 
Affected 


Schools 
lavolvid 


Teachers 
trolled 


Stiidenti 
Affected 


Schools 
Involves 


Teachers 
EarQlled 


Af tfictf 


Science Cur^ 
rlculus I^p^ 
rovioenc 
Study CSCIS) 


\ 

\ 

4 

\ 

\ 
\ 


63 


lp386 


33 




) 

8,045 


83 


388 


11,640 


94 


420 


11,890 


Efementary 
School (Science 
* (ESS) 


\ 

\ 


94 


1,974 


SO 






/73 


394 


10|976 

« 


81 


'417 


.13,071 


Sciencif A 
Process Ap^ 
proach (SAPA) 




43 


1,075 


33 


272 


1*266 


52 


300 


9i3^ 


65 


334 


9,352 


Environmerital 
Scudl«3 (ES) 

\ 


D 




0 


3 


5 


260 


83 


195 


6,240 


148 


326 


9,780 


0 th ere 

(5 programs} 


24 


\ 


1,530 


27 


74 


2,294 


51 


106 


3,342 


58 


132 


4,f60 




36 


251 \ 


5,965* 


m 


1,€03 



28,428* 


342 ^ 


lj383 


41,498*. 






49,058* 



*These fliurei art mutyally .a^oluaivft vhid; i» m% Erut te^chefs snd iehools. U lha l^it^c^^ * 



fipetlcloa exist 
t&t Cdt4ls Art Idaa 



IV 
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